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L'ABRI,  or  THE  SHELTER 

Now  -  as  you  may  have  read  -  our  full- 
scale  facsimile  of  Thoreaufs  \valden  Pond 
house  is  framed,  "chimbleyed" ,  and  plas- 
tered.  Like  its  predecessor,  it  is  an  im- 
pressively neat  structure  with  as  much 
sensibility  to  its  lines  as  the  houses  and 
furnishings  of  his  Shaker  contemporaries.  It 
should  impress  you  for  these  qualities. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  is 
a  better  location  than  Walden  Pond  for  this 
recreation  of  Thoreaufs  one-room  house. 
First,  there  is  a  matter  of  vandalism,  for 
while  it  is  natural  to  toss  a  stone  onto  a 
cairn  or  into  a  pond  it  is  also  a  charac- 
teristic of  people  to  throw  stones  through 
windows.  Incidentally,  some  areas  are  sub- 
ject to  heavy  vandalism  -  beach  cabins  in 
certain  localities  are  not  only  broken  into 
for  partying,  but  unnecessarily  damaged  out 
of  discontent.   Interestingly,  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  cabins  and  huts  suffer  rela- 
tively little  wanton  damage  -  one  being 
virtually  unchanged  after  a  thirty  year 
interval  between  visits. 
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These  are  hints  of  subtler  reasons 
which  make  me  content  that  the  spirit  of 
Thoreau's  house  and  not  an  empty  repro- 
duction is  at  Vt'alden  Pond*   In  the  first 
place,  the  original  has  both  blended  again 
into  other  buildings  and  gone  to  ground. 
So  be  it.   It  served  its  purpose  even  before 
his  life  v^as  over*   So  in  a  sense  the 
literal-minded  can  be  the  spoilers,  just  as 
Emerson  said  that  if  one  went  outdoors  with 
the  express  purpose  of  looking  at  the  moon 
it  would  turn  to  tinsel,  but  if  one  was 
outside  and  saw  the  moon,  it  could  have  all 
its  magic. 

So,  here  at  the  Lyceum  we  are  not  in- 
truding our  replica  near  the  pond  or  near 
that  grove  of  pines  that  was  Thoreau* s  "with 
drawing  room".  Therefore  we  fairly  do 
catch  ourselves  unawares.  Our  re-creation 
is  less  self-conscious  and  more  recreation. 
At  the  Lyceum  one  can  look  at  the  cabin  or 
not,  without  imposing  upon  our  visit  to 
Walden. 

Thanks  to  the  careful  work  of  Roland 
W.  Robbins,  we  have  the  true  proportions 
and  details  of  this  house,  set  to  the  same 
compass  points. 

The  Lyceum,  located  at  the  intown  end 
of  Thoreau*s  short  walk  to  Walden  along  the 
Fitchburg  railroad  tracks,  with  its  growing 
collections  of  Thoreau  material  thus  does 
make  an  excellent  setting  for  this  building. 


A  DEDICATION 

Sunday  afternoon,  June  29th  at  four, 
there  will  be  a  brief  dedication  of  our 
Lyceum  Walden  house.  Roland  Robbins  will 
speak  from  the  vantage  point  of  one  who  is 
most  familiar  with  the  original  building* s 

details.   This  is  not  his  first  such* 
replica,  and  he  has  enjoyed  the  one  in  his 
woods  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Lincoln  -  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  squirrel  could  travel 
from  that  cabin  to  balden  without  coming  to 
ground.  Milton  Paige  will  read  from  Thoreau' s 
writings  and  his  daughter  Nancy  will  play 
the  flute » 
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A  REPRINT,  TOO 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that 
A  THOREAU  PROFILE  by  Milton  Meltzer  and 
Walter  Harding  is  being  reprinted  by  the 
Lyceum.  This  will  be  a  paperback  edition, 
but  sewn  like  a  clothbound  book.   It  will 
sell  for  |3*00.  Our  plans  are  well  ad- 
vanced, the  3,000  copies  now  being  at  the 
bindery,  and  we  expect  to  have  them  by  the 
last  days  of  June  or  the  first  of  July. 

This  book  has  250  pictures  -  portraits, 
scenes,  houses,  ads,  book  and  manuscript 
pages  throughout  its  3 OS  pages  of  text, 
largely  in  Thoreau* s  own  words,  and  it  has 
an  index.  This  is  among  the  most  useful 
books  about  Thoreau,  and  we  are  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  bring  it  back  into  print, 
hopefully  in  several  ways  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Lyceum. 

THOREAU  SOCIETY  -  THOREAU  LYCEUM 
OPEN  HOUSE   -   BOX  SUPPER 
The  Thoreau  Lyceum  looks  forward  to  wel- 
coming its  members,  those  of  the  Thoreau 
Society  and  friends  at  the  time  of  the  So- 
ciety1 s  regular  annual  meeting  on  July  12th. 

At  6  P.M.  there  will  be  a  box  supper  at 
the  Lyceum.  Reservations  must  be  made 
ahead.   Send  checks  to  the  Lyceum  for  $1.50, 
made  out  to  the  Thoreau  Foundation,  Inc. 


THOMAS  BLANDING 
fee  are  glad  to  have  Tom  Blanding  with  us 
as  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Lyceum  this 
summer.   He  is  now  a  senior  at  Marlboro 
College  in  Vermont,  majoring  "in  American 
Studies  with  a  two  year  plan  in  American 
Transcendentalism."  A  grant  from  the  Federal 
Government  makes  this  good  arrangement 
possible.   Barring  interruptions,  or  with 
whatever  delays,  he  wishes  to  teach  American 
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Civilization  on  the  college  level  and 
perhaps  write  a  few  books  about  Thoreau 
and  his  fellow  Transcendental! sts. 


VISITORS 
Among  recent  Lyceum  visitors  (a  phrase 
that  echoes  every  town  newspaper  across  the 
land  -  and  Concord  is  still  a  town)  were  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Philip  van  Dor en  Stern.  Mr.  Stern 
is  noted  as  a  novelist,  historian  and  an- 
thologist* Among  these  latter  activities 
was  the  editorship  of  Viorld  liar  II?s  Armed 
Service  editions  of  paperbacks,  which  in- 
cluded Y/alden,  as  it  were,  haunch-by-jowl 
with  Tarzan  of  the  Apes,  The   Education  of 
T«C»  I^its,  ancTother  more  or  le"ss  escapist 
literature.  These  books  were  meant  to  be 
read  in  the  field,  and  are  pretty  much 
gone  to  earth  now;  copies  of  this  edition 
°^  ^alG-n  being  scarce. 

I-ir.  Stem  is  working  on  another  an- 
thology, with  illustrations,  and  of  Thoreau- 
vian  interest.   It  will  be  awaited  with 
interest. 

Our  curator  was  interested  also  in  Mrs. 
Yves  Maroni,  great-granddaughter  of  Ellen 
Sewall,  admired  by  both  Thoreau  brothers. 
Miss.  Sewall  was  to  marry  Reverend  Joseph 
Osgood,  raising  a  family  of  ten  children. 
Thoreau  in  Our  Season,  edited  by  John  H. 
Kicks,  gives,  in  "TEe  Thoreau  Romance"  by 
Ellen* s  daughter,  Louise  Osgood  Koopman, 
then  in  her  93th  year,  both  creditable  and 
credible  reminiscence.  Somehow,  one  cannot 
visualize  Henry  Thoreau  as  a  father  of*ten 
children. 
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SOMS  BOOKS 
As  a  sovereign  against  our  lives  of 
quiet  desperation,  Sigurd  Olson's  latest 
book,  Open  Horizons  deserves  consideration* 
Recently  puSlished  by  Knopf  at  $5*95,  it 
is  earmarked  for  early  reading*  Also  in 
print  are  his  The  Singing  Wilderness,  Runes 
of  the  North,  Listening  Point  and  TfTe  Lonely 
Land, 

The  Lyceum  library  has  just  been  given 
Hugh  and  Marguerite  Stix*s  Shell:  Five  Hun- 
dred Years  of  Inspired  Design,  with  its 
magnificent  photograph's  in  color  of  sea 
shells*   This  is,  as  it  were,  an  echo  of 
our  earlier  exhibit. 

Wendell  Glick*s  selection  of  critical 
papers  since  I84S  comprises,  the  newly-pub- 
lished The  Recognition  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau?  from  Uni ver sit y  bfTScHlgarr"Pr e s s 
at  58TJO.   Copies  are  at  hand  in  the  Lyceum  - 
both  in  the  library  and  the  bookshop,  'it 
brings  together  material  both  scarce  and 
deserving. 

Watching  the  Dick  Cavett  show  on  television, 
at  the  evA   of  the  proverbial  hard  day  at  the 
office,  I  was  interested  to  see  Harry  Bella- 
font  e  displaying  a  personal  treasure  -  a 
letter  from  Gandhi  to  "a  man  named  Salt.*  I 
suspect  that  Mr.  Bellafonte  knew  somewhat 
more  about  Salt  than  the  showfs  format  per- 
mitted. This  did  prompt  me  to  look  at 
Stephen  V/instenfs  Salt  and  His  Neighbors,  to 
find  the  following  quotation: 

"Salt  received  a  letter  from  Gandhi  about 
the  same  time  from  the  prison  in  which  he  was 
incarcerated  after  the  protest  against  the 

Salt  Tax.   In  this  letter  Gandhi  told  him  that 
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he  owed  a  great  caal  to  his  books  on 
Thoreau  and  that  he  came  to  the  policy  of 
non-co-operation  by  the  reading  of  them. 
Salt  pondered  on  the  meteoric  rise  of  the 
man  who  swayed  the  heart  of  Hindustan.  Tho- 
reau had  not  reached  the  heart  of  the  Americans 
and  he  little  knew,  when  he  wrote  his  works, 
that  they  would  reach  India  in  such  a  practical 
way." 

Curiously,  it  was  Thomas  Cholmondeley,  an 
earlier  Englishman,  who  introduced  Thoreau  to 
some  of  the  Indian  classic  literature.  Henry 
3alt*s  biography  of  Thoreau  profited  from  his 
correspondence  with  Sanborn,  S.A.  Jones  and 
A.W.  Hosmer. 


This  is  something  about  three  Concord 
ornithologists  who  came  after  Henry  Thoreau: 
William  Brewster,  Ludlow  Griscom  and  Peter 
Alden. 

William  Brewster,  born  in  Wakefield, 
Massachusetts,  in  1&51,  explored  Concord 
before  settling  on  Monument  Street  at  October 
Farm  in  1#91 •  He  was  a  founder  and  for  many 
years  President  of  the  Nuttall  Club  and  a 
frequent  contributor  to  natural  history  maga- 
zines at  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  was  not 
until  some  time  after  his  death  in  1919  that 
his  two  books  were  edited  from  manuscript  - 
October  Farm  in  1936  and  the  following  year, 
ConcorTlTl ver s   with  a  dozen  illustrations  by 
Frank  W.  Benson.  The  locale  and  place  names 
are  familiar,  -  the  river,  Sstabrook  woods, 
the  Great  Meadows,  Punkatasset  and  Ball's  Hill, 
and  further  on  to  Fairhaven  Bay  and  Lincoln, 
Sudbury  and  Wayland.  Even  some  of  the  people 
are  familiar,  including  Edward  Emerson.   Brew- 
ster was  a  most  discerning  birdwatcher ,<•  keenly 
discerning  by  sight  and  sound  the  species, 
noting  their  habits.   His  ability  to  find 
nesting  sites  was  considered  remarkable.  Ludlow 
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Griscon  called  Brewster  "one  of  the 

greatest  and  most  naturally  gilted 
field  ornithologists  that  America  has 
ever  produced." 

Ludlow  Griscom  was  not  a  Concordian, 
but  he  had  known  Concord  for  twenty  years 
when  his  book  Birds  of  Concord  was  pub- 
lished*  Concord  now  has  "the  longest  and 
best  bird  records  of  any  sort  in  North 
America 9   and  as  a  professional  ornitho- 
logist he  puts  in  order  an  appraisal  of 
this  record  including  his  own  observations. 

In  writing  of  three  ornithologists 
with  Concord  associations,  I  should  point 
out  that  neither  in  the  19th  or  20th 
centuries  were  these  individuals  alone. 
With  the  years  the  record  grew,  as  did  the 
field  glasses  and  the  means  of  travel. 
Access  to  remote  areas,  either  on  a  small 
scale  -  from  one  end  of  town  to  another  - 
or  on  a  global  scale  has  irreversibly 
changed  the  world  -  often  to  present 
appreciation,  though  to  what  ultimate 
effect  we  can  only  conjecture. 

Peter  Alden  is  a  young  man  whose 
first  book  has  just  appeared.   It  does  not 
deal  with  Concord  birds,  but  is  Finding 
the  Birds  in  Western  Mexico  (University 
o?  Arizona  Press",  "fTTWH  Peter  got  his 
start  in  Concord,  where  his  birdwatching 
abilities  have  been  vouched  for  by 
several  Concordians  whose  judgment  in 
these  matters  I  tend  to  respect. 

A  prefatory  note  in  the  book  reads: 

,f  -  he  has  also  watched  birds  in  most 
of  the  U.S.,  Central  America,  the  West 
Indies,  Europe,  India,  Nepal,  Thailand, 
Malaysia,  New  Guinea,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific." (Incidentally,  at  the  moment  he 
is  leading  a  birding  tour  of  Europe). 

He  has  traveled  both  alone  and  in  com- 
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wic  grout)  of  friends,   He  has 

.-  joined  on  several  of  these  \:rips  by  another 
Goncordiar:5  rater  Willmann.  So   he  has  a 
good  start  on  some  of  the  other  naturalists 
who  have  done  well,  far  and  near*  Ludlow 
Griscom,  Roger  Torrey  Peterson  and  Louis 
Agassiz  Fuertes  are  al?o  among  those  who 
are  much-traveled,  and  applied  principles 
learned  nearer  to  home  to  the  study  of 
remote  places. 


Richard  J.  Eaton* s  interesting  article 
on  !,Gowingf3  Swamp"  appears  in  Massachusetts 
Audubon  for  this  June,  comparing  notes  with 
ThoreauTs  acute  observations  in  1S54  &nd  1&55* 


Monomoy  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
2,600  acres  on  the  long  island  extending 
south  from  the  elbow  of  Cape  Cod,  has  been 
proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  Federal 
wilderness  program.   If  Congress  approves, 
it  will  be  a  good  choice. 


THE  THOREAU  LYCEUM,  I56  Belknap  Street, 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  01742.   Telephone: 
Area  617  369-5912.   Annual  dues:  Member,  $3. 
Friend  of  the  Lyceum,  $10;  Contributing 
Member  $25;  Life  Member  $100. 


